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[March, 1885. 




employment of tiles among the Persians for decor- 
ation may have been common, as far as we know, 
but after that time and more especially under 
their Mogul rulers their use in architecture was 
wide spread. The mosque and from thence the 
palace, the caravansery and the private house of 
the Mussulman required, from the architectural 
idea on which they were constructed, tiles as a 
surface decoration, so we find them not only on 
the floors and inside walls of Persian buildings 
but as well on the outside, and in some instances 
encasing the entire structure both internally and 
externally from the floor to the dome, from the 
foundation to the roof. 

These tiles were adapted in form to the wall 
space they faced, at the same time carrying some 
diaper pattern, elegantly designed and freely 
drawn, of conventionalized flowers and leaves in 
blue, turquoise, green, purple, yellow, red and 
brown upon a white ground, or geometric forms 
in white and yellow upon a deep blue ground, or 
again large historic pictures composed of many 
tiles— tiles twenty inches square. Besides these 
painted tiles the Persian made small enameled 
ones of different forms and colors which, joined 
together, made mosaic-like patterns of great beauty. 
This kind of wall tile was afterward made, by a 
coiony of Persian potters in Spain, for the Moors, 
who used them in the Aihambra. 




MOSQUE AT GIRGEH, EGYPT. 

The Russians, after the taking of Samarcand, 
found in a mosque in that city some remarkable 
enameled tiles of undoubted Persian make, with 
part of the design indented and bearing a Kufic 
inscription, white in color upon a bright blue 
ground and the letters very much undercut. 

Almost, if not all the tiles in Persia, were 
made of a pale buff or cream colored clay and 
covered with a white or blue opaque enamel upon 
which the design was painted in the beautiful 
tints we see the tile maker had at his command : 
turquoise blue made from cobalt manganese, a 
beautiful red from Armenian bole, a rich brown 
obtained from the oxidulate of copper, and so on, 
one lovely color after another and the whole 
covered with a transparent glaze as clear as glass. 
Some of the older tiles have a most exquisite 
metallic lustre as brilliant as a Grubbio bowl irides- 
cent with the riverben enamel of Maestro Giorgio — 
an art that came to him from the Persian potters 
through the Moors by the way of Majorca. 

The Persians made tiles of all sizes and forms, 
from very small ones used in their mosaic work to 
large wall plates six by eight feet. 

As the Arabs introduced the art of tile making 
to the West, in a like manner the Mahommedan 
conquest brought the Persia-Saracenic tile to India 
where they freely used them to adorn the magnifi- 
cent mosques, palaces and tombs which they built 
in that land and whose wonderful remains 
give us but a faint idea of their splendor in 
the days of their glory. 

The earlier tiles, from A.D. 1193 to 1254, 
were finished in plain turquoise blue glaze, 
but after that time they were covered with 
Arabesque designs in many colors. To-day, 
both in India and Persia, the tiles now made 
are very inferior and the art is passing away. 
(Part IT. to be continued.) . 



light of to-day's developments, barren of beauty or 
attractiveness. It was an immense room at the 
top of an immense building and had no charms of 
drapery or decoration. 

Now, however, how different! The universal 
adoption of the pastime has naturally created a 
characteristic decoration as well as a perfect floor- 
ing and increased space. Take the rink par ex- 
cellence, the old time Cosmopolitan Garden, on 
Broadway ; it is decorated as such a place should 
be. Flags conceal the gross material which serves 
as columns to support the roof, shields most artist- 
ically arranged are seen in appropriate places, and 
skates suspended by their straps are gathered at 
effective points. There is neither too little nor 
too much, there is a suggestiveness of the sport 
without crowding. 

So should all buildings be adorned, appro- 
priately with their uses, originality may be dis- 
played, there is scope enough for it, and it may be 
done, too, without an extravagant outlay of money. 



SKATING RINK DECORATION. 




PERSIAN TILE, PARTLY IN RELIEF. 



/JXO one who has had no occasion or no 
^-^ curiosity to investigate the popularity 
of roller skating, it would be a genuine sur- 
prise to learn the great number of rinks 
devoted to this enjoyable and healthful pas- 
time throughout the country. Small towns 
barely supporting a post office, and often- 
times not supporting a reading-room or a 
library, have one, two, and occasionally three 
or four rinks, all in full possession of a 
crowd of youths, girls and boys, rolling 
about more or less upright upon their skates, 
and in no small proportion of cases recum- 
bent upon their backs. 

The memory of the first venture of any- 
thing in this direction is still fresh in our 
mind and associated with some of the pleas- 
antest hours of our youthful days, when the 
laudable ambition of escorting the prettiest 
young lady on the floor was about the 
weightiest thought that haunted us. This 
was at Plimpton's Hall, and was, seen in the 



CHINESE PERFORATED TILE. 

Never hesitate to knock at the door of a 
studio. It does not matter if you know the artist 
or not, as long as you have a sympathy with his 
art. It would be well for our artists on the one 
hand and our public on the other, if they stood on 
less ceremony with each other. Art will not really 
flourish with us till we cease to regard its votaries 
as strangers, "only to be studied at a distance 
through their works. 



The market is full of imitation bronzes cast in 
white metal, colored, and executed with all the 
superficial effect of the genuine bronze. In pur- 
chasing alleged "real bronzes" from any but the 
most reputable dealers, you cannot exercise too 
much caution. If the work you propose to pur- 
chase is at all costly, you will do wisely to get the 
endorsement of an expert for it before you ask for 
a receipted bill. 



